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Affordable AutoCAD Training Has Arrived 


Micro Training Technologies Inc., a long 
time computer training company, has 
announced the opening of its brand new 
AutoCAD training facility located in its 
corporate headquarters in Fairfield, N.J. 
In keeping with the company's policy of 
making state of the art computer training 
available to its ever increasing customer 
base, MTT has installed workstations 
which include 386 computers, EGA 
color monitors, digitizers and a plotter 
which will enable courses in AutoCAD 
version 10 to be offered ina professional 
atmosphere. 

The basic course is twelve hours, divided 
into segments of three or four hours each 
(depending upon the time of day of the 
offering). It will answer for the partici- 
pant such questions as: What is 
computer aided design/drafting and 
what can it do for me or my company. 
The participant will learn basic 
commands and sample the possibilities 
of this comprehensive CAD program. 
He/she will gain experience in basic and 
intermediate commands and will have 
the ability to branch into architectural 
design, machine tool design and elec- 
tronic drafting. 3D will be touched upon 
and some course time will be given to 
this. It is expected that all participants 
will have a good working knowledge of 
DOS. 

Classes are offered day and evening be- 
ginning. (see schedule for further 
details). Each class is limited to five par- 
ticipants to allow for individualized 
instructor attention. 


The cost is $349.95 per participant. 


AutoCAD Schedule 


Aug 15,22,29, Wed 10:00-3:00P.M. 
Aug 22,29 Sept5,12 Wed 6:00-9:00P.M. 
Sept 12,29,26 Wed 10:00-3;00P.M. 

Sat 9:00-1:00P.M. 
Thurs 9:00-1:00P.M. 


Sept 15,22,29 
Oct 4,11,18 
Oct 11,18,25 Моу 1 Thurs 6:00-9:00P.M. 


Registration Brisk 
Day and Evening Classes Available 


How About Graphics 


There is no doubt about it, graphics add 
much to presentations. Learn how to 
master the power of Harvard Graphics 
to create high quality presentation 
graphics and charts. Create and utilize 
special symbols, import data from other 
programs, export graphics to other pro- 
grams. An eight hour course is offered 
at $159.95. 


Desk Top Publishing 
Seminars 


Need to know what desk top publishing 
is and what it can do for your company? 
MTT's Intro to Desk Top Publishing 
eight hour survey course will give you 
the knowledge you need before invest- 
ing in expensive software. Already own 
PageMaker or Ventura? Get the most 
from your investment by enrolling in 
MTT's twelve hour PageMaker or Ven- 
tura course. Tuition for 8-hour course: 
$129.95; 12-hour course: $249.95 
including text book. 


Other Courses 
Offered by Micro Training 


In addition to AutoCAD, MTT offers a 
full array of training on all popular com- 
puter software. Regularly scheduled 
classesare held year round, both day and 
evening in Lotus 1-2-3, dBase, DOS, 
Ventura, PageMaker, as well as 
WordPerfect, Microsoft Word, and 
other word-processing packages. A com- 
plete schedule will be mailed to you. Just 
call 201-890-1505 to request a schedule, 
course descriptions and prices. 


Special for AIA Members 


MTT is offering a Fall special of a 10% 
discount to AIA members and employ- 
ees of their companies. Please identify 
yourself when calling for information 
and registering for a course. 


Special Training Needs? 


Micro Training Technologies can offer 
courses at times and locations other 
than those listed on the public schedule 
to meet the needs of individuals or 
companies. Please contact Charli 
Humphreys, 201-890-1505, to discuss 
your particular needs. 


Micro Training 
Celebrates A Decade 


Micro Training Technologies has pro- 
vided computer education and training 
to over 50,000 youth and adults 
through out NJ and nearby PA, since 
1980. Services range from a 
full-time six-month computer 
programming course approved by the 
State of New Jersey, Department of 
Vocational Education through 
full-year adult school, high school and 
grammar school programs to the train- 
ing of Fortune 100 company executives 
in the concepts of electronic mail, net- 
working and data base management. 
Regularly scheduled classes in all 
popular software packages are held at 
the Micro Training Technologies 
training rooms located in Fairfield and 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Training is 
also provided at customer sites. 

The background and credentials of the 
more than 70 MTT trainers includes 
advanced degrees in such diversified 
fields as education, psychology, engi- 
neering, computer programming, 
business administration and human re- 
sources. 

Charlotte B. Kohn serves as president 
and chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Ms Kohn has been involved in 
the design and implementation of 
training for many years having been 
responsible for several nationally ac- 
claimed projects. She has served on the 
faculty of Kean College and Middlesex 
County College. 
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value in their own right. For some archi- 
tects the architecture has even become 
secondary. According to H.S. Goodhart- 
Rendel, as quoted in Architecture of the 
1930s, “Тһе modern architectural drawing 
is interesting, the photograph is magnifi- 
cent, the building is an unfortunate but 
necessary stage between the two." 


Architectural drawings, models, and 


photographs document a wide range of 


architecture, from spontaneous design 
sketches to formal presentation paintings. 
The drawing of a conceptual architectural 
diagram on a paper napkin is a universally 
recounted anecdote that is more myth than 
fact. Nevertheless, the persistence of this 
anecdote suggests the power and mystique 
that even a scrawled, scarcely legible 
drawing on an ephemeral material can 
possess. 


All the varied methods of representing 
architecture have an abundance of uses. 
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They may be: developmental sketches to 
record an architectural idea (as shown on 
the previous page); measured drawings 
and photographs to document an existing 
structure; construction drawings to depict 
what is to be built and how; paintings or 
sketches to record an individual's travels; 
study models of clay or cardboard to por- 
tray volume and mass; and presentation 
paintings to raise money or to sell an idea. 
All have a common thread—they are 
attempts to describe in alternate materials 
with alternate methods the nature, charac- 
ter, and spirit of the architecture they rep- 
resent. 


However, drawings, models and pho- 
tographs raise issues other than verisimili- 
tude. The medium chosen to represent 
architecture is certainly a large part of the 
message the designer wishes to convey. 
As Thomas Fisher points out in his essay, 
“Communicating Ideas Artfully”: 


How and why we make a drawing or 
model...are directly related to our phi- 
losophy of architecture. Is design a 
process or product, an image or an 
idea, an art or a service? The answers 
to such fundamental questions relate 
strongly to the way in which a design 
is presented. 


As Fisher also notes, until recently the 
architect of record, rather than the render- 
er, modelmaker, or photographer, has 
received virtually all the credit for the 
seductiveness of the image. In many 
cases, particularly in small firms, the 
architect is in fact both designer and 
delineator. In other instances, however, 
much of a design’s favorable reception is 
due to its successful translation from ides 
to image by an artist, renderer, or photo- 
grapher. 


Continued on page 24 


Drawing as Contemplation 


by Jeffrey Hildner, AIA 


Architectural representation has 
always been a means for investigating 
architecture as well as for depicting it. 
Sometimes, as with the drawings of Le 
Corbusier or of contemporary architects 
such as Aldo Rossi and Peter Eisenman, 
the investigation can be as much a philo- 
sophical one as a visual one. Like many 
other architects, I too am concerned with 
the reciprocity between thinking and see- 
ing, between contemplation and art. The 
six drawings shown here center on the 
essential question of architecture's identi- 
ty and the intellectual structure that sus- 
tains it. They are part of my search for a 
meaningful theory of architecture that 
might produce, in the words of Alberti, 
"things as yet unseen." 


In addition to serving as a point of 


departure for thinking about architecture, 
these drawings are intended to express the 
continuing dialectical drama between real- 
ity and imagination in the mind of the 
artist, since drawings have a life of their 
own that allows us to suspend or question 
reality and explore their inherent fiction. 
John Sturrock's description of Roland 
Barthes's writing is applicable to architec- 
tural drawing, if not to architecture itself: 
"The Text is a sort of verbal carnival, in 
which language is manifestly out on 
parole from its humdrum tasks." 


This analogy between writing and 
architecture is the principal theme of my 
drawings. 
architecture (and the drawings that repre- 
sent it) as a text to be read. I want to keep 
in mind the original affinity between 


І am interested in the idea of 


architecture and literature that is indicated 
in the ancient concept of architecture as 
book. Perhaps the disciplinary boundaries 
that separate architecture from literature 
may again become profoundly blurred. 


The architecture-literature connection 
is only implicit in the first three drawings, 
but they illustrate related ideas and serve 
as a threshold to a more self-conscious 
examination. While beginning to explore 
the interrelationship among the tradition- 
ally manual acts of drawing, writing, 
painting, and collage, these drawings 
attempt to escape from the goal of preci- 
sion that sometimes obstructs art. The 
human hand — in contrast to the unrelent- 
ing accuracy of the machine, i.e., the com- 
puter printer or CAD plotter — is splen- 
didly dialectical: it can precisely rule the 
canvas but also is free to hesitate, erase, 
go outside the lines, or let the paint drip. 


Drawing no. 4, “Eliade’s Library,” 
opens an investigation into how architec- 
ture serves as a critical commentary on the 
texts and ideas that architects presume to 
be sacred. 
palimpsest or manuscript revealing layers 
of writing, opposes two texts through the 
pictorial device of the diptych. One text is 
a 1927 building, the Villa à Garches by Le 
Corbusier. The other is the chapter 
"Sacred Space and Making the World 
Sacred," from The Sacred and the 
Profane: The Nature of Religion, by the 
Romanian historian of religion, Mircea 
Eliade. Both are "sacred" texts in the dis- 


cipline of architecture, even though one of 


them has been appropriated from the field 


The drawing, a kind of 


by Jeffrey Hildner, AIA 


Dra 


Drawing 1 
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Drawing 2 
of religion. Eliade's chapter provides a 
philosophical commentary on Le 
Corbusier's architecture. In this drawing, 
Le Corbusier's famous house (the "ideal 
villa," according to architectural scholar 
Colin Rowe) becomes the site for a 
hypothetical library to contain Eliade's 
books.  ^Eliade's Library” is intended to 
serve as a critical reading of villa and 
book that exposes the tension between 
myth and truth in Eliade's account—and 
in Le Corbusier's reconstruction—of what 
we might call the poetics of architectural 
origins. 


Drawings 5 and 6 invoke the primal 
idea of the temple as book and the 
correlative idea of architecture as memory 
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Drawing 3 


or monument. According to Eliade, the 
temple was the first architecture and is 
therefore the paradigm that represents all 
architecture and, in turn, the world. “The 
temple," writes Eliade, "continually 
resanctifies the world because it at once 
both represents and contains it." For 
ancient people, the temple was sacred 
space as opposed to profane space, a 
distinction that Eliade explains as the 
"revelation of an absolute reality opposed 
to the nonreality of the vast surrounding 
expanse." Inasmuch as the word "temple" 


originally meant "space marked out for 


observation," the temple represents the 
sacred place of contemplation (a word 
derived from *temple") that was marked 
out for observing reality. In addition, the 


Drawing 4 
temple was linked early on with the idea 
of memory and writing. As Umberto Eco 
observes, 


It could be said that architecture, from 
its beginnings, has been one of the 
ways of fixing memories. To recall 
events we build monuments; exploits 
are recorded on stones, plaques, steles, 
obelisks,  columns....Over the 
centuries...the idea developed of the 
Temple as a book. 


In the words of architectural critic Judith 
Wolin, “There was a time when the book 
and the building could be said to have had 
a single meaning; when it was stone that 
supported the inscription of historical and 
mythical narratives.” 


To the ancient Egyptians, for example, 
architecture was literally a manuscript. 
On the interior and exterior walls of their 
temples, and on columns thirty-three feet 
in diameter that were built for this purpose 
(the original column of text), these people 
carved their religious stories and scientific 
discoveries. Architecture and w riting 
were united in a sacred function: to 
record, in a celebratory manner, the 
Egyptians' poetic wisdom and ensure that 
it would be remembered. 


For the Greeks and Romans as well, 
architecture was inextricably linked to 
memory and literature, though in a slight- 
ly different way. Cicero, for example, 
describes architecture as the “wax writing 
tablet" of memory; he refers to architec- 
ture's special role in what the Romans 
called the ars memoriae (art of memory). 
According to this tradition, which 
descended from the Greek principles of 
rhetoric, architecture had the unique 
power to assist in remembering texts. 
Within the imagination, one would associ- 
ate textual "images" such as lines of poet- 
ry or an oration with "places" such as the 
walls, column capitals, and other syntactic 
elements of a building. To recall a text, 
the student of rhetoric would mentally 
revisit the architectural places in their pre- 
cise order and read the texts written upon 
them. Thus, memory was considered to 
be an inner writing of texts engraved upon 
the wax writing-tablet of architecture. 


Various nineteenth-century authors 
described how architecture also func- 
tioned as a document for the medievals. 
Proust describes the cathedral as “а book 
to be read and understood," and Pater 
insists that in the "grandiose art of build- 
ing...there [are] historical documents hard- 


Continued on page 25 


Drawing 5 


Drawing 6 


a Literary Architecture 
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Drawings from, and for, Memory 
by Michael Mostoller, AIA 
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The Presentation of Architecture in Literature 
by Caroline Hancock, RA 


Architecture and literature are inextri- 
cably bound up with each other, yet litera- 
ture more often calls upon architectural 
references to support and enrich it than the 
other way around. The way in which a 
writer presents architecture, and the spe- 
cific details focused on, clearly relate to 
the goals of the literary work. Just as an 
architect tries to present a project in a 
medium that mirrors the style of the 
design itself, so an author's treatment of 
built objects in a piece of writing tends to 
reflect and support a literary style. 
Though specific literary movements such 
as Post-Modernism and Deconstruction- 
ism are only loosely related to their name- 
sakes in architecture, an examination of 
some writings that convey a strong sense 
of place can illuminate the relationship 
between the two arts. 


In many great works of literature, of 
course, architectural description is sub- 
servient to the demands of plot and char- 
acter development. Since most non- 
experimental fiction, for instance, is 
dependent on a narrative flow, its focus is 
usually on dialogue, characterization, and 
changing moods that all help to advance 
the plot. The architectural setting is often 
initially sketched in and then left to the 


reader's imagination to be filled out, as if 


the author felt that a detailed description 
would be either inadequate to evoke the 
architectural setting or injurious to the 
pacing of the book. Ironically, many great 
novels, named after the buildings that 
serve as their symbolic centers, almost 
seem to take their title locale for granted 
after its introduction; yet who, having read 
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Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, for 
example, or Jane Austen's Northanger 
Abbey, does not have a vivid mental pic- 
ture of their settings? Although the "real" 
House of the Seven Gables still exists in 
Salem, Massachusetts, one does not need 
to visit to imagine Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
dark New England structure. 


Naturally, these images depend on a 
certain amount of architectural exposure 
and education on the part of the reader, 
who must be familiar with the Gothic 
style, for example, in order to be able to 
picture Northanger Abbey and associate it 
with the mock horror of the happenings 
within its thick walls. Whereas architects, 
presenting a drawing to the perhaps unini- 
tiated, often use supplementary written or 
oral verbal descriptions to orient their 
viewers and relate the design to their 
experience, writers do not have the advan- 
tage of this kind of simultaneous rein- 
forcement. They must rely on the back- 
ground brought to bear by their readers 
upon this central aspect of the book. One 
author, Evelyn Waugh, takes this assump- 
tion to extremes when he brings his pro- 
tagonist to the pivotal point of his novel, 
Brideshead Revisited. Charles Ryder 
arrives at the stunning ancestral palace, 
called Brideshead and known by us to be 
modeled on Vanbrugh's Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire, and observes: 


below us, half a mile distant, prone 
in the sunlight, grey and gold amid a 
screen of boskage, shone the dome 
and columns of an old house.! 


In the course of the novel there follow 


many detailed descriptions of the grand 
interiors of the Flyte family residence, but 
the magnificent understatement of this 
introduction remains the keynote of 
Waugh's sophisticated, even blasé world. 
Few architects could afford to glide so 
fleetingly past a masterpiece in presenting 
it. 

As designers and architects, we often 
find works of literature that have a strong 
sense of place to be especially memorable 
and satisfying. In many novels, a piece of 
architecture acts as a central symbol, cat- 
alyzing events and serving as a metaphor 
for the moods and emotions of the charac- 
ters involved. Some writers are more 
explicit about this technique than others. 
Umberto Eco introduces the fourteenth- 
century abbey setting of his mystery, The 
Name of the Rose, with a dry, scholarly 
description that paves the way for the kind 
of reasoning by which his hero will solve 
the riddle of the murders of the monks: 


1 was amazed...by the bulk of what I 
later learned was the Aedificium. This 
was an octagonal construction that 
from a distance seemed a tetragon (a 
perfect form, which expresses the stur- 
diness and impregnability of the City 
of God)....Three rows of windows pro- 
claimed the triune rhythm of its eleva- 
tion, so that what was physically 
squared on the earth was spiritually 
triangular in the sky. As we came 
closer, we realized that the quadran- 
gular form included, at each of its cor- 
ners, a heptagonal tower, five sides of 
which were visible on the outside— 


four of the eight sides, then, of the 
greater octagon producing four minor 
heptagons, which from the outside 
appeared as pentagons. And thus any- 
one can see the admirable concord of 
so many holy numbers, each revealing 
a subtle spiritual significance. Eight, 
the number of perfection for every 
tetragon; four, the number of the 
Gospels; five, the number of the zones 
of the world; seven, the number of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


It is fortunate that Eco includes in the 
book a site plan of his abbey with a floor 
plan of the Aedificium, so that the reader 
can attempt to sort out a possible configu- 
ration for the building. In any case, this 
passage prepares us for the sort of learned 
goings-on that will ensue. 


Charlotte Bronté uses buildings equal- 
ly symbolically, but with a somewhat 
lighter hand, in her mid-nineteenth-centu- 
ry novel Jane Eyre. The centerpiece of 
her creation is the country estate that 
belongs to the rough and irascible Mr. 
Rochester and is suggestively called 
Thornfield Hall. When the shy but spirit- 
ed Jane Eyre first surveys her surround- 
ings as his employee, she notes: 


1 looked up and surveyed the front of 
the mansion. It was three stories high, 
of proportions not vast, though con- 
siderable: a gentleman's manorhouse, 
not a nobleman's seat: battlements 
round the top gave it a picturesque 
look. Its grey front stood out well 


from the back-ground of a rookery, 
whose cawing tenants were not on the 


wing: they flew over the lawn and 
grounds to alight in a great meadow, 
from which these were separated by a 
sunk fence, and where an array of 
mighty old thorn trees, strong, knotty, 
and broad as oaks, at once explained 
the etymology of the mansion's desig- 
nation... . 


Having fled an untenable situation 
revealed by the tumultuous events at 
Thornfield Hall, Jane Eyre returns after a 
long absence. Joyfully anticipating the 
sight of the house, she resolves that: 


My first view of it shall be in 
front...where its bold battlements will 
strike the eye nobly at once. ...1 could 
peep round quietly at the front of the 
mansion...battlements, windows, long 
front—Aall from this sheltered station— 
at my command. 


Instead of the imposing mansion, she sees: 


..à blackened ruin....The front was, as 
1 had once seen it in a dream, but a 
shell-like wall, very high and very 
fragile-looking, perforated with pane- 
less windows: no roof, no battlements, 
no chimneys—all had crashed in. 


Throughout the novel, Bronté has empha- 
sized the battlements of Thornfield Hall; 
now Jane Eyre learns that Rochester's 
mad wife met her end by leaping from the 
battlements as a fire, set by the madwom- 
an herself, destroyed the building. As an 
identifying architectural feature for 
Thornfield and a thread running through 
the book, the battlements symbolize the 
secretly embattled life of the master of the 


»y Kevin Connell. 


house and foreshadow its violent resolu- 
tion. Like an architect weaving the ele- 
ments of a metaphor through a design, 
Bronté subtly plants suggestions that 
enrich and support her literary scheme. 


In Italo Calvino's /nvisible Cities, the 
Venetian Marco Polo describes to Kublai 
Khan the various cities he has visited on 
his travels. They seem to be imaginary 
cities, all with feminine names, each more 
fantastic than the one before and each pos- 
sessing a special poetic quality, evoking 
distinct memories, desires, or having par- 
ticular formal characteristics. Many of the 
descriptions are spiritual rather than physi- 
cal, but some cities, such as “Armilla,” 
have an indelible visual image: 


Whether Armilla is like this because it 
is unfinished or because it has been 
demolished, whether the cause is some 
enchantment or only a whim, I do not 
know. The fact remains that it has no 
walls, no ceilings, no floors: it has 
nothing that makes it seem a city, 
except the water pipes that rise verti- 
cally where the houses should be and 
spread out horizontally where the 
floors should be: a forest of pipes that 
end in taps, showers, spouts, over- 
flows. Against the sky a lavabo's 
white stands out, or a bathtub, or 
some other porcelain, like late fruit 
still hanging from the boughs. You 
would think the plumbers had finished 
their job and gone away before the 
bricklayers arrived; or else their 
hydraulic systems, indestructible, had 


Continued on page 26 
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Computer Graphics in Architectural Design 


by Glenn Goldman, AIA, and M. Stephen Zdepski 


The discoveries an architect makes 
through sketches, drawings, and models 
shape the evolution of any design concept. 
As changes in technology present archi- 
tects with new media and images, a larger 
transformation may occur in the way 
architects visualize, interpret, and create 
architecture. Of greatest significance are 
the graphic techniques that can offer new 
insights into design. 


Although the comparatively new 
medium of computer-based graphics often 
tends to be utilized for conventional 
design purposes, the ability of the comput 
er to manipulate multiple images simulta- 
neously, coupled with completely new 
dynamic qualities and constant control of 
an entire building design, generates visual 
representations that can be as influential 
on the product as traditional media have 
been. We already understand that differ 
ent types of graphics are used to explore 
different design questions; for example, a 
traditional elevation drawing deals with 
two-dimensional relationships at the sur- 
face of the facade and tends to emphasize 
compositional relationships of color, pat 
tern, and geometry, whereas other types of 
representations enable the architect to 
study intersecting planes and corners, the 
connectivity between interior and exterior, 
or issues of scale. Today, evolving capa 
bilities of digital design expand the range 
of questions we can ask about architecture 
and about the design process itself. 


Realism and Abstraction 
Among the most important of these 
questions is the relation between realism 
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and abstraction in architectural design, 
since computer graphics can fabricate 
images that appear completely realistic. 
Fhis apparent realism is especially pro- 
nounced in architectural simulation that 
involves relatively simple rendering tech 
niques, such as rectilinear and curvilinear 
forms, groups of primitive shapes, station- 
ary objects, and so on. Moreover, com- 
puters will soon be able to display, in 
three-dimensional space and real time, à 
greater range of colors and density of dots 
than the eye can distinguish. The corre- 
spondence between the outside world and 
digital reality approaches one-to-one. 


The consequence of this correspon- 
dence is not merely the possibility of 
copying reality, but also of transposing the 
actual and the imaginary. Although com- 
puter images are generated by laws of 
physics, mathematics, and logic, the trans- 
ferability, malleability, and believability of 
digital images permits the merging of 
existing artifacts, landmarks, and site 
characteristics from diverse places or eras. 


How can this capability affect archi- 
tects as they design a building or space? 
Traditionally, design in its early stages is a 
relatively simple and abstract process. As 
the architect manipulates style and design, 
he or she simplifies the architecture by 
limiting the number of variables and liter- 
ally taking the design out of its built con- 
text. 
move from abstract ideas to the physical 
environment, a transition that is compli- 
cated by ever-changing circumstances 
such as new sites, building functions, con- 


However, the architect must then 


Surface model. 


struction systems, and environmental con- 
text. Computer graphics can realistically 
simulate preliminary ideas and thus help 
bridge the gap between the conceptual and 
actual buildings. The computer simula- 
tion puts the architect inside the given 
context, with its light, materiality, and 
Indeed, the pre- 
visualization of a design through comput- 
er graphics may be so lifelike that an 
architect (or client) has a very good idea 
of the qualities of the design before it is 
built. 


other visual elements. 


At the other extreme, computer graph- 


ics has facilitated an entirely new range of 


abstract images that can offer insights into 
any design's potential. In common use 
today are wire-frames, three-dimensional 
images that deal transparently and exclu- 
sively with lines and edges and that enable 
a designer to study abstract compositional 
issues such as relationships between edges 
(A traditional perspective 
drawing tends to emphasize relationships 
of adjacent lines and edges.) Electronic 
media allow rapid testing of parametric 
variations in scale and proportion as well 
as inversion of figure-ground composi- 
tion. 


across space. 


Even higher levels of abstraction are 
created by digital systems’ ability to edit 
dynamically, easily twisting, skewing, and 
thickening lines to produce new we 
slicing a building. Computerized slicing 
improves on the traditional section by 
varying the thickness of the slice as well 
as its angle and location in the building. 
In addition, a solid mass can be dissolved 
into an increasingly volumetric space with 
voids. This dissolution is not accom- 
plished by creating each slice as an inde- 
pendent two-dimensional entity, but by 
creating near-two-dimensional elements 
that remain related to the entire building 
in a three-dimensional context. Thus, an 
architect can look rapidly at sections of a 
project and explore the relationships 
between interior and exterior, solid and 
void, parts and whole, and so on. 


Through the selection of different van- 
tage points, the architect can stand inside 


s of 


Wire-frame abstraction. 


a three-dimensional abstraction in very 
early phases of the design. Axes, grids, 
proportions, symmetries, and other con- 
ceptual notions can be studied in the con- 
text of human scale and sequence and as 
space-defining relationships. As an archi- 
tect works interactively between two- 
dimensional patterns and three-dimension- 
al representational models, the abstrac- 
tions of geometry become ordering 
devices for realistic architectural space 
and constructions. 


With the wide array of manipulative 


techniques available, digital graphics can 
merge the conceptual or abstract with the 
realistic throughout the entire process of 
architectural design. Even the abstract 
images can be viewed with accurate light 
sources, from eye level, with different 
materials, and so on. Thus, digital graph- 
ics may be the ideal medium for creating 
and projecting an architectural work prior 
to its construction, 

Beyond Working Drawings 


Up to this point, "CAD" has really 
meant computer-aided drafting, rather 
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than computer-aided design. Devel- 
opment has focused on electronically 
replicating what is often done by 
hand—drafting—and has had mixed suc- 
cess in making some of the most time- 
consuming activities in an architectural 
office more efficient. 


Paradoxically, this focus on replication 
of existing techniques, rather than innova- 
tion, may be to blame for the electronic 
medium's failure to gain widespread 
usage. The images we create in producing 
contract documents are neither realistic 
nor abstractions that obey a consistent set 
of rules. They simply embody a long- 
established set of conventions. For exam- 
ple, a realistic plan, a horizontal section 


Pixelized image. 


| Ш | 


Exploded wireframe. 
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through a building, may only show the 
legs of a table rather than the entire table, 
or may show the legs with the table edge 
as dotted lines above. This type of draw- 
ing provides little information about what 
the table is really like or how the table is 
positioned in relationship to the surround- 
ing room or space. 


Of course, a traditional form such as 
the plan is useful as an abstraction in the 
design process. But as Rudolf Arnheim 
explains in The Dynamics of Architectural 
Form, whereas we understand a building 
in plan, we experience a building in sec- 
tion. If all our efforts in automation are 
directed only toward replicating existing 
non-design-oriented tasks, little new infor- 
mation is likely to be revealed and little 
impact will be felt on the creation or eval- 
uation of architectural design. 


Prospects 


In order to use computer graphics to 
their fullest potential, we must look 
beyond conventional drafting and explore 
the electronic medium's ability to create a 
new relationship between realism and 
abstraction in architectural design. 
Moreover, we must recognize that as 
graphics on television, video games, and 
movies evolve, our society's visual 
sophistication also advances. Ultimately, 
"discussions" about architecture and 
architectural theory may become nonver- 
bal. The variety of image types made 
available by digital graphics increases the 
complexity and importance of visual liter- 
acy for architects. 


In the realm of digital representation, 
each onscreen object carries with it an 
enormous amount of data about the way it 
was constructed and its relation with other 
points and lines used to develop the 


model. Furthermore, the model is dynam- 
ic, as it adds both time and movement to 
the simulation of buildings. Architects 
must become sophisticated enough to be 
able to understand and evaluate the alter- 
natives that are so easily created. 


For example, an ambiguous figure- 
ground image gives at least two options 
for interpretation. A wire-frame image 
can be interpreted as an abstraction of 
lines or surfaces, as a combination of solid 
and transparent surfaces, or as a composi- 
tion of various colored objects and lines. 
And images can be constructed by con- 
necting points, developing surfaces, 
assigning color to millions of dots, calcu- 
lating the effects of light on surfaces, 
working in real-world visual information, 
developing intermediate patterns (square 
to circle and every variation in between), 
superimposing multiple image stamps, 
and, of course, any combination of the 
above. Since all these choices are accessi- 
ble within one system, the impact upon 
design can be profound. 


At this point, we can only guess how 
computer imaging will change architec- 
ture. Future architecture may focus upon 
the precise details of a place and give 
increased importance to designing in con- 
text, to responding to a building's sur- 
roundings. Individuality of architectural 
style may be reduced; following the model 
of music sampling, a process whereby 
sounds are recorded in fragments and 
recombined with a synthesizer to create 
music, we may become image samplers 
who collect fragments of graphic images, 
digitally scanned and recombined to create 
new architecture. The distinction between 
past, present, and future architecture may 
become less clear. Or, the variety offered 
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The Art of Architectural Representation 


by Nora Odendahl 


Architecture, like musical composition 
and playwriting, is one of the more cir- 
cuitous arts. The distinction between 
architectural creation as notation and as 
actual building raises questions for the 
artists, many practicing architects, whose 
work is shown on this and the preceding 
pages. Given the distance—sometimes 
unbridgeable—between design and execu- 
tion, architectural representation as an end 
in itself becomes a central issue. 


Indicative of the customary view is the 
emphasis on drawing as process, not prod- 
uct, even by an architect renowned for his 
representational skills. In a 1977 essay, 
“The Necessity for Drawing: Tangible 
Speculation,” Michael Graves divides 
architectural drawing into three main cate- 
gories ordered chronologically. First, the 
“referential sketch” is a fragmentary 
“diary or record of discovery” that helps 
the architect to understand a subject and 
incorporate it into the architect's personal 
vision. Second, the “preparatory 
study...documents the process of inquiry,” 
is “deliberately experimental,” and serves 
as an exercise “toward more concrete 
architectural ends.” Last, with the “defi- 
nite drawing...the burden of inquiry is 
now shifted from the drawing to the archi- 
tecture itself. The drawing now becomes 
an instrument to answer questions rather 
than to pose them” This third stage is the 
category into which most of the work 
shown here falls. 


In speaking with the artists/architects 
featured here, one finds that their architec- 
tural education and practice have rein- 


= 


forced this process-oriented approach to 
representation. Most of them say that they 
“picked up” drawing techniques at school 
and at architectural offices, and are largely 
self-taught rather than formally trained. 
John Nastasi, an architect who has also 
done non-architectural illustrations for 
magazines, is probably an exception in 
this group; others who draw or who, like 
Robert Zaccone, teach drawing, usually do 
so for the purposes of architectural design. 


And yet, when asked whose work 
influences their own depictions of archi- 
tecture, some of these artists mention 
names from the fine-arts world as well as 
the names of architects and architectural 
renderers. John DeFazio, for example, 
says that his drawing is influenced in part 
by such turn-of-the-century book illustra- 
tors as Will Bradley, who drew in the Art 
Nouveau style. Jason Ramos cites 
Michelangelo’s use of differently weight- 
ed lines to represent three-dimensional 
elements. And Graves recalls his talks 
with painter Lennart Anderson, about the 
importance of considering each line in 
order to convey the essence of an image. 
(For specifically architectural drawing, the 
artists shown here mention Robert 
Venturi, Louis Kahn, Raimund Abraham, 
Peter Eisenman, Richard C. Meyer, the 
Morphosis firm, and Paul Stevenson Oles; 
architectural photographer William Taylor 
mentions the nineteenth-century French 
photographer Edouard Baldus as well as 
contemporary architectural photographers 
Peter Aaron and Paul Warchol.) 


In addition to having fine-art sources, 


architectural representation resembles 
fine-art forms in that it often must go 
beyond private notation and communicate 
a visual aesthetic to an audience. “It 
should convey the spirit of the design,” 
says Dean Marchetto. According to David 
Sylvester, a rendering should evoke the 
experience of the space; he likes to show 
how a building would be perceived by a 
person at the actual site. Robert 
McNamara concurs, remarking that he 
uses color and shadow to reinforce how a 
particular architectural space is defined. 
Even Taylor, the photographer, speaks of 
"explaining the architecture" by concen- 
trating on the symmetries, axes, and other 
geometrical qualities of a building, as 
revealed by light. 


How a building is depicted may, in 
fact, depend on the audience. Zaccone 
points out that a representation intended 
for the public has to convey readily com- 
prehensible aspects such as materials and 
style, whereas one intended for an archi- 
tect's peers may focus on more abstract 
qualities. Sylvester finds that even among 
clients different types of drawings may be 
required: a corporate headquarters, for 
example, would demand a "slicker" image 
than would an historical restoration. But, 
cautions Siao Ping Zheng, “I think that in 
the long run architectural representation 
works better if we treat it more as a way to 
explain the significance of the design than 
as a selling tool." 


Modelmaking, too, can have a dual 
purpose. Architect Michael Ryan designs 
more through models than through draw- 
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The Art of Architectural Representation 


Continued from page 21 


ings (he still has, pinned to his office wall, 
leftover fragments from the first version 
of the model on page 18), and early on he 
shows clients models as well as floor 
plans. Kevin Connell distinguishes 
between study models, done to examine a 
building's form and character, and presen- 
tation models, which he calls “the show 
business of architecture." He says that 
this kind of modelmaking “is about faking 
it—no one has to know that those ‘sky- 
lights’ are really baby aspirin.” 


Yet is the architectural artist’s goal in 
“faking it" to portray a building realisti- 
cally or to create an image that is appeal- 
ing in itself? Some artists do not perceive 
a conflict between accuracy and aesthet- 
ics. Either they see practical utility and 
conceptual representation as primary, with 
aesthetic value a byproduct, or they keep 
in mind Graves's reminder that a drawing 
is not a building, but only represents an 
aspect of a building. Or they take the 
position of Taylor, who openly acknowl- 
edges that his photographs are intended to 
portray buildings in a flattering manner; 
he “capitalizes upon fleeting conditions of 
light” and may even move objects or add 
plantings. 


What most perceive is a familiar para- 
dox: that the artist often must slightly dis- 
tort the image, simplify it, or abstract it, in 
order to convey the architectural concept 
faithfully. Even the actual colors of a fin- 
ished building, says Connell, may look 
strange at model scale. Or, as Zaccone 
points out, the artist has to use “visual 
suggestion” to represent aspects of the 
design, such as materials, that may not 
appear on the finished building due to 
economic or other considerations. 
Moreover, McNamara argues that some- 
times trying to make a precise rendering is 
a fruitless exercise and that highlighting 
the architectural idea is more useful. 
Accurately depicted trees, landscaping, 
and people around the building may 
please the client, but they don’t help the 
architect find out what design modifica- 
tions are needed. 


And now, with the advent of computer 
graphics, the discussion about architec- 
tural representation as a fine-art form has 
a new wrinkle. At some large firms even 
model parts are being computer-milled, so 
that, as Connell remarks, an inhuman per- 
fection becomes the standard. Will the 
electronic medium replace traditional 
drawing, painting, and modelmaking? 
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The general consensus is not a Luddite 
position, yet a belief that computers will 
always have limitations. Computer graph- 
ics, the artists agree, are useful for speed- 
ing up repetitious, production-oriented 
tasks or for studying simultaneous views. 
DeFazio even foresees that computers will 
enable clients to "walk" through photore- 
alistic, animated sequences, perhaps even- 
tually accompanied by sound and other 
sensory information. 


Yet behind a computer drawing, as 
McNamara points out, are hundreds of 
freehand drawings. The architectural 
artists agree that drawing as speculation, 
in Graves's terms, is irreplaceable. In 
addition, the client and the public continue 
to prefer more traditional media. “We use 
the computer extensively as a tool," says 
Marchetto, *but a well-drawn rendering 
will always be more interesting.” Ramos 
comments that ironically, computer simu- 
lation falls short of handmade representa- 
tion because "it's so preoccupied with 
looking real that it looks fake." 


At present, therefore, many firms are 
using both computer graphics and hand- 
made representations, either separately or 
in tandem. The Graves drawing on the 
cover and McNamara's floor plan (page 
19), for example, combined electronic and 
manual processes. As Zheng remarks, 
“Computer graphics is just another medi- 
um to choose from. 1 don't think comput- 
er graphics will replace conventional 
media any more than oil paints and pastels 
will replace each other." 


Corrections 


In fact, some architectural artist 
believe that the usage of computer graph 
ics is contributing to a renaissance i 
handmade representation. According t 
Sylvester and to Stephen Evanusa, archi 
tects have already been turning away fro’ 
the hard-edged, glossy renderings o 
Modernism and appreciating anew th 
Beaux Arts school of pencil work and fin 
drawing. Evanusa mentions the annua 
juried shows held by the Society o 
Architectural Perspectivists (of which h 
was a founding member) as an indicatio 
of traditional media’s vitality. Perhaps, a 
DeFazio suggests, the development o 
computer graphics is analogous to that о 
photography, in confirming the uniqu 
qualities of drawing and painting rathe 
than supplanting them. 


Thus, DeFazio speculates that as com 
puter graphics becomes its own art form 
the design sketch, as well as the finishe 
rendering, will become more important i 
its own right. He believes that accuracy 
will matter less than closeness to the| 
architect's original concept, "an intimacy| 
with the moments of creation." 


In the end, says Nastasi, a compute 
image “doesn’t have the soul that (ће 
human hand can give.” As architects| 
strive to make buildings that transcend the 
needs of shelter, so too they are often 
lured on to make architectural images that 
transcend the needs of construction. Ll 


In issue 2:90, two architects’ names were misspelled: on page 16, the firm of 
Mostoller/Travisano, Architects; and on page 19, Wayne A. Koch, AIA. 


On page 20 of issue 2:90, the name of the architectural firm responsible for the 
Trenton War Memorial restoration should have been given as Ryan Gibson Bauer 


Kornblath, PA. 


In issue 3:90, page 22, the correct name of the firm mentioned is James Stewart 
pag 


Polshek & Partners. 


Also in issue 3:90, on page 23, the photograph by Phil Bujakowski should have 
been attributed to the American Institute of Architects 


The correct full name of the director of the Department of Community Affairs, | 
interviewed in issue 3:90, is Melvin К. Primas. 


Timothy P. Haas, АТА, has joined the 
Princeton firm Kehrt Shatken Sharon 
Architects as project architect. 


Robert M. Braun, AIA, has been 
appointed vice-president of Barlo & 
Associates, PA, in Brick Township. Prior 
to joining the firm in 1987, Braun was a 
senior associate with Urbahn Associates, 
Architects, in New York City. 


Robert B. Heintz, ALA, was named the 
honoree in the Second Annual New Jersey 
Theatre Group Applause Awards. At a 
time of increasing concern over public 
and private funding of the arts, the 
Applause Awards honor organizations and 
individuals whose contributions of time, 
money, and services are invaluable to the 
New Jersey theatrical community. 


George L. Cedeno, AIA, principal of 
The Hillier Group, was re-elected to the 
board of directors of the International 
Association of Conference Centers 
(IACC) during the association's Ninth 
Annual Conference. 
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William J. Strauss, АТА, a member of 
the original faculty of the School of 
Architecture at the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology, has been named vice-presi- 
dent of architecture at EI Associates in 
East Orange. 


James A. Gatsch, Jr., AIA, served as 
"timer" during the AIA National 
Convention business sessions held in 
Houston in May. 
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J. Robert Hillier, FATA, was a guest 
presenter at the mid-year meeting of the 
Society of Real Estate 
Counselors. His lecture, “Unleashing the 
Strategic Potential of Corporate Real 
Estate,” focused on the relationships 
between architect, real estate counselor, 
... Hillier also 


American 


and corporate planner 


joined corporate real estate leaders from 


across the country for a panel discussion 
on “The New Era of Corporate Real 
Estate” during the annual convention of 
the New America Network. The panel 
dealt with future office environments and 
new relationships between landlord, 
4. AS a 
guest presenter at a meeting of the 
Princeton Bar Association, Hillier lectured 
on “Who Is Really Designing the Environ- 
ment?” He described architecture as an 
outgrowth of the forces at work upon it: 
weather, technology, politics, economics, 
and style. О 


developer, and corporate tenant 
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The 
Representation 
of Architecture 


continued from page 10 


In this issue we begin to explore the 
nature of architectural representation by 
including a broad range of examples. And 
of course, much of our effort to describe 
architecture has been and will continue to 
be through words. This issue contains 
articles that discuss how architecture is 
depicted in literature, how architectural 
theory can be explored in drawing, how 
the use of computers affects architectural = 
design, and how artists view the represen- 
tation of architecture. It also includes a 
gallery of conceptual drawings as a repos- 
itory of architectural ideas. Examples of 
types of architectural representation are 
shown throughout the magazine. 


Recapture Old Charm 
with Real Wood 
Cornice and Chair Rails 
in Clear Poplar and Red Oak 


Yet while all the representations of 
architecture, whether drawing or model or 
photograph, combine cunning, imagina- 
tion, and artistry, they are, in the end, only 
substitutes for the real thing. Witold 
Rybezynski’s comment in The Most 
Beautiful House in the World bears repeat- 
ing: 


There are inherent limitations to 
depicting three-dimensional space on 
two-dimensional paper. Unlike a 
painter, who manipulates his medium 
directly, an architect works with repre- 
sentations, not with the real thing. He 
imagines a cube, but he draws a 
square in plan, and in section. He can 
draw a three-dimensional cube, as 
seen from the outside—or from the 
inside—but only from a single vantage 
point. These drawings are at best 
partial representations of the movie 
that is running in his imagination. 
Space is the stuff of architecture, yet it 
is impossible to depict completely— * Easitrim ^ ven 
or to experience—except in a complet- pre-cut inside and outside 
ed building. corners available for all Distributed by: 
PSK-G ceiling mouldings. Eastern Distributors Co., Inc. 
> AJ 


american BEIC Indiana Ave. 
rnamental Phila., PA19132 

inc PA (215) 223-1700 
mE NJ (800) 441-7094 


PHONE US FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF ORNAMENTAL MOULDING 
ARCHITECTURAL MANUAL 
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continued from p. 13 


y less clearly 
hnanugscript chronicle.” 


hus occurred, as Wolin 


ere to break their silence. 


SPECIFY: 


power system built 
into the platform. 
Conforms to ANSI 


2100, for inclined 


legible 
According to 
ictor Hugo, for whom "each human 
hought has its pages in this vast book [of 
edieval architecture]," the invention of 
he printing press at the beginning of the 
enaissance brought about the eventual 
lemise of the idea of the temple as book; 


A17.1 Parts 2000 and 


B-25 MERRY LANE 


than the 


tells us, the 


printed book's supersession of the cathe- 
ral as the primary vessel of memory and 
eaning in European culture." 


The last two drawings are intended to 
nspire contemplation of what a contem- 
рогагу architecture might be like if we 
ere to make architecture in the abstract- 
Pd image—the remembrance—of its 
ord-centered origins; if the idea of archi- 
ecture (the temple, the world) as book 
ere to be resurrected and our stone pages 


Drawing as Contemplation 


When design parameters 
include wheelchair traffic. 


INCLINED WHEELCHAIR 


The Carrier-Lift Inclined Wheelchair Lift is designed 
to carry a person in a wheelchair up or down stairs on 
a straight run stairway or between two or more levels 
of stairs. It can be installed in most schools and office 
buildings to make all floors accessible. The unit is 

battery powered with a 


"pf MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 


Drawings 

1.Propylaeum: Threshold to the “Wax 
Writing-Tablet.” Fragment from the entrance 
procession to a house in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Ink, watercolor, and gouache on paper. 


2. House for a Metaphysician: conceptual 
drawing for a silent inhabitation; Princeton, 
New Jersey. Ink, watercolor, and gouache on 
paper. 


3. Euterpian House: preliminary study for a 
residence for a composer, Dallas, Texas. Ink, 
newspaper, and photocopy on paper. 


4. Eliade’s Library (On the Estate of the 
“Ideal” Villa): site plan and program for a the- 
oretical project; Garches, France. Ink and pho- 
tocopy on mylar. 

5.Memory: Monument to a Literary 


Architecture, Part 1: The City. Ink and photo- 
copy on mylar. 


6.Memory: Monument to a Literary 
Architecture, Part 2: The City. Ink and photo- 
copy on mylar and paper. 


LIFT 


EAST HANOVER. NJ 07936 


wheelchair lifts. 


(201) 887-7500 


FAX (201) 887-0442 
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Jeffrey Hildner, AIA, 
Princeton. 


is an architect in 
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The Presentation of Architecture in 


Literature 


continued from page 17 


survived a catastrophe, an earthquake, 
or the corrosion of termites.... 


In thus isolating a single aspect of a 
city—a usually "invisible" aspect— 
Calvino creates a verbal equivalent for the 
type of analytical drawing an architect or 
engineer often does to explain one partic- 
ular feature of the complex systems inter- 
connected within a building. Its focus 
brings to mind Peter Eisenman's transfor- 
mational diagrams showing the steps 
through which his projects move as a set 
of fairly arbitrary “rules” generates a 
design. On the other hand, Calvino's 
vibrant, chaotic description also evokes 
the less rational, more fragmented line 
drawings of Daniel Liebeskind, as a pio- 
neer of Deconstructivism. 


In fact, Calvino eventually reveals that 
all Marco Polo's descriptions refer to a 
single city, Venice, and we see that the 
essays taken together form a layered 
description of what he calls the “first 
city," much as the availability of transpar- 
ent drafting media and the development of 
the curtain wall have promoted the idea of 
transparency and simultaneity in architec- 
tural design and presentation. 


One of the lessons architects might 
derive from the literary presentation of 
architecture is that not every aspect of a 
project can or should be given equal 
emphasis. Whether Michael Graves uses 
flat patterns of color to illustrate a theme 
of ocean waves on the facade of his 
Disney Dolphin Hotel, or John Hejduk 
gives great weight to the nine-square grid 
in his series of Texas Houses, these archi- 
tects employ presentation methods appro- 
priate to the style and intent of their work. 


Architects’ 
Speakers Bureau 


Eisenman has refrained for years from 
presenting his designs in perspective 
drawings, preferring the less realistic, 
more didactic forms of axonometrics or 
two-dimensional diagrammatic studies. A 
writer does not have the option of show- 
ing every aspect of his or her creation 
simultaneously; the form is necessarily 
linear, so selectivity is critical. In the 
same way, a good architect/designer sim- 
plifies and reduces the elements of an 
effective presentation. 


Last, literature and architecture may 
also be linked by the concept of narrative 
structure. In order to reconcile the lineari- 
ty of human experience with the potential- 
ly overwhelming simultaneity of the built 
environment, designers have often 
employed narrative. As a means of orga- 
nizing a design and establishing its theme, 
relating it to its users, and explicating it to 
the presentation audience, narrative has 
played an important role in the work of 
architects from Ledoux (“House for a 
Barrel Maker") to Le Corbusier (the 
promenade architecturale). Today archi- 
tects still find in literature inspiration for 
their designs, just as many a building has 
inspired many a great book. 


Пп an interesting crossover between 
architecture and literature, Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1664-1726) was not only the 
architect of Blenheim Palace, but also an 
equally proficient dramatist who wrote 
clever, earthy comedies. 


Caroline Hancock, RA, is an architect 
with CUH2A in Princeton. 


The New Jersey Society of Architects has a Speakers Bureau whose members 
welcome the opportunity to speak at a meeting of your professional, service, local, 
or special-interest organization, whether at large or small conferences, dinners, 


classroom presentations, or career days. 


Knowledgeable about your area, the speakers tailor their talks and presenta- 
tions to audiences of all ages and specific interests. To arrange for a speaker to 
address your group free of charge, please call NJSA at 1-800-541-0052. 
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1" =32' scale model of proposed 
Gateway V, Newark, N.J. 

Developer: Prudential 

Architect: The Grad Partnership 

Photograph: Louis Checkman 

Model: LTAAM., Inc. 
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Computer Graphics in Architectural Design 


ontinued from page 20 


by the new visual medium may fracture 
stylistic norms, thus permitting immense 
diversity within the limits of available 
building technology. 


We can only be sure that architecture 
and the architectural design process will 
indeed change, thanks to new digital capa- 
bilities. Perhaps, though, current archi- 
tects are so indoctrinated in conventional 
media and values that the impact of digital 
design will not be felt for some time. 
Real change may have to wait for today's 
five-year-olds—many of whom are learn- 
ing computer imaging at the same time as 
drawing—to become architects. [ 


This article is based on work done at 
the School of Architecture at the New 
Jersey Institute of Technology in design 
studios taught by the authors over the 
past four years. The equipment was made 
available through funds provided by the 


New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education Technical/Engineering Grant 
Program and NJIT. Portions of this arti- 
cle have been presented to, and published 
by, various groups including ACADIA 
(Association of Computer-Aided Design 
in Architecture), ACSA (Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture), and 
NCGA (National Computer Graphics 
Association). 
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Gallery Credits 


Table of Contents: 
Drawings by Michael Mostoller, AIA 
Pen and ink on paper 


Page 9: 
Drawing by Terry R. Steelman, RA 
Felt-tipped pen on paper 


Building: Portside Pier 30 Development, 
Philadelphia, PA 


Architects: The Hillier Group, Princeton, 
NJ 


Bottom of page 10: 
Drawing by Siao Ping Zheng 


Watercolor, acrylic, colored pencil, and soft 
pastel on illustration board 

Building: New Jersey Fire Engine and 
Equipment Museum, Wall Township, NJ 


Architects: Kehrt Shatken Sharon 
Architects, Princeton, NJ 


Bottom of page 11: 


Drawings by Michael Graves, FAIA, and 
staff 


Silkscreening by John Nichols 

Colored-pencil drawings transferred to com- 
puter graphics and silkscreened 

(L) Plaza Plan (R) Roof Plan 


Building: Metropolis Master Plan, Los 
Angeles, CA 


Architect: Michael Graves, Architect, 
Princeton, NJ 


Bottom of page 12: 


Drawing by Terry R. Steelman, RA, and 
Tetsu F. Amagasu, JIA 


Photomontage of model with added pencil 
work 


Building: Portside Pier 30 Development, 
Philadelphia, PA 


Architects: The Hillier Group, Princeton, 
NJ 


Bottom of page 13: 


(L) Drawing by John Nastasi and Patrick 
Flynn 


Pen and ink with colored pencil on vellum 
(C) Drawing by Patrick Flynn 
Ink on mylar 


(L and C) Building: St. Paul’s Church 
Condominium Conversion, Hoboken, NJ 


Architects: Dean Marchetto and Richard 
Sidoroff, Hoboken, NJ 
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(R) Drawing by Dean Marchetto, AIA 
Ink on mylar with pantone 


Building: Second Street Condominiums, 
Hoboken, NJ 


Architects: Dean Marchetto and Associates, 
Hoboken, NJ 


Bottom of page 14: 
Photographs by William N. Taylor 


(L) Building: Sheffield Street Building, 
Mountainside, NJ 


Architects: Kehrt Shatken Sharon 
Architects, Princeton, NJ 


(C) Building: Lincoln Center, New York, 
NY 


Architect: Philip Johnson, New York, NY 


(R) Building: Pfizer Corporation Executive 
Offices, New York, NY 


Architects: 
Edison, NJ 


Rothe-Johnson Associates, 


Bottom of page 15: 
Photographs by Otto Baitz 


(L) Building: Hunter Museum, 
Chattanooga, TN 
Architects: Derthick and Henley, 


Chattanooga, TN 


(C) Building: Guernsey Hall Renovation, 
Princeton, NJ 


Architects: Short and Ford Architects, 
Princeton, NJ 


(R) Building: Private Residence, New 
Jersey 


Architect: Robert Rodin, Port Washington, 
NY 


Bottom of page 16: 
Drawing by Jason Ramos 
Photomontage with pencil work 


Building: Princeton University Materials 
Science Center, Princeton, NJ 


Architects: The Hillier Group, Princeton, 
NJ 


Bottom of page 17: 
(L) Drawing by Aziz Farag 
Pen and ink and colored pencil on paper 


Building: St. Maximilian Kolbe R.C. 
Church, Berkeley Township, NJ 


Architects: 
Brunswick, NJ 


(R) Model by Kevin Connell 


Gatarz-Venezia, New 


Plexiglass, wood, cardboard, and paper 


Building: Grumman 
Headquarters, Bethpage, NY 


Architects: HOK Architects, New York, N 


Corporat 


Bottom of page 18: 
Model by Michael Ryan, AIA 
Chipboard, plywood and styrofoam painte 
with acrylic and gesso 
Building: Bayfront House, North Beach, NJ 


Architects: Michael Ryan Architects 
Loveladies, NJ 


Bottom of page 19: 
(L) Drawing by Robert Zaccone, AIA 
Michael Kavrakis, and Matthew Jenne 
Film lead on mylar with airbrush and col 
ored pencil 
Building: East Coast 
Fairview, NJ 


Finishing Corp., 


Architects: Robert Zaccone and Associates, 
Old Tappan, NJ 


(R) Drawing by Robert McNamara, AIA 
Ink and pantone on mylar 


Building: IBM Branch Offices, Camp Hill, 
PA 


Architects: The Grad Partnership, Newark, 
NJ 


Bottom of page 20: 
(L) Drawing by David Sylvester 
Pencil on Bristol board 


Building: Ocean County Courthouse 
Restoration, Toms River, NJ 


Architects: Clarke and Caton, Trenton, NJ 
(R) Drawing by John DeFazio, AIA 

Pencil on paper 

Building: Naples Residence, Wynwood, PA 


Architect: John DeFazio, AIA, Hightstown, 
NJ 


Bottom of page 21: 
(L) Drawing by Robert Zarate 
Pen and ink on paper 
Building: Residential-Retail Complex, Fort 

Lee, NJ 

Architects: Ecoplan, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
(R) Drawing by Stephen S. Evanusa, AIA 
Technical pen and ink on mylar 


Building: Adirondack House, Lake George, 
NY 


Architect: Stephen S. Evanusa, AIA, New 
York, NY 
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Lo LO a new marketing stialégy for gom company. 


Montage 


Montage Marketing & Production, Inc. 
108C Centre Boulevard * Marlton, NJ 08053 
609/596-0099 


GRINNELL CONCRETE PAVINGSTONES 
First Choice Of Leading Architects! 


CSHININELL. 


"Paving The Future, Today.” 


Be street smart! Reduce maintenance 
and increase aesthetic beauty with 
The Grinnell Engineered Paving 
System. 


* Perfect for vehicular and pedestrian 
applications 

* Ideal for urban renewal, shopping 
malls, hotels, office parks, single and 
multi-unit family residential projects, 
warehouses, loading docks, marine 
terminals and other uses 


* Colored concrete units, patterns and 
shapes can identify lanes, parking 
and crosswalks 


* Instant improvement. No curing time 


482 Houses Corner Road, Sparta, New Jersey 07871 


COBBLESTONE — MULTI-WEAVE 


Grinnell Pavingstones provide a color 


pallet of popular earthtones, plus the 
availability of custom coloring. When 
flair is to be added to form and 
function, Grinnell Concrete 
Pavingstones are the ideal design 
element 


* 8,000 p.s.i. minimum compressive 
strength with high freeze-thaw 
durability. 


* Pavingstones never need 
maintenance 


* They never wear out 
* They won't crack or fade 


* They add measurably to property 
value 


For Information Call Or Write 


GRINNELL 


201-383-9300 


Grinnell Pavingstones are a 
universally acceptable alternative to 
asphalt, concrete, brick and other 
traditional paving methods 


* They resist de-icing salts better than 
conventional pavements 

* The mortarless installation 
facilitates repair of underground 
utilities. No ugly patches 

* Chamfered edge permits easy 
snowplowing 

* Pavingstones are non-slippery, 
perfect for pool areas and all 
pedestrian walkways 
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Books 


The Danteum 


by Thomas L. Schumacher 
Princeton: Princeton Architectural Press, 
1985. 


One of the most intriguing books 
about architecture in recent years is The 
Danteum, the scholarly study of an unbuilt 
work of architecture inspired by Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Commissioned in 1938 
by Rino Valdemari to celebrate the “great- 
est of Italian poets," and designed by 
Giuseppe Terragni and Pietro Lingeri, the 
Danteum was to be built in Rome for the 
Exposition of 1942. Although the project 
was presented to Mussolini and was well 
received, World War II caused the cancel- 
lation of the Exposition and the Danteum 
was never constructed. 


Schumacher explains his dual reasons 
for writing about the Danteum thus: 


First, the Danteum is a modern build- 
ing concerned with history, a 'conno- 
tative' building by an 'abstract' archi- 
tect. Second, it required traditional, 
'natural' materials and an advanced 
system of construction. 


The author was curious about the scarcity 
of information on the Danteum, even 
though it is one of the few buildings by a 
noted architect that has a written account 
of the genesis and process of its design, 
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the golden rectangle. 
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Basilica of Maxentius. End zones іп the 


Composition. 


Terragni's Realizone sul Danteum (Report 
on the Danteum). 


The book opens with a description of 
Italian society and Italian architecture in 
the 1930s. The author establishes the rela- 
tionship between modern architecture and 
fascism, and as an interesting footnote, 
explains how modernism's tenets were 
disputed in Italy during the early 1930s. 
Though "intended as a symbol of Dante's 
political aspirations for Italy, the Danteum 
was to resemble any number of nationalis- 
tic monuments, glorifying the arts before 
politics, but ultimately tying together the 
two." 


Numerous illustrations, including 
Terragni's watercolors of the project, sup- 
port Schumacher's argument. One of the 
strengths of the book is Schumacher's 
graphic analysis of the Danteum through 
its plans, elevations, sketches, and model 
photographs. In a series of drawings 
shown here, Schumacher details how 
Terragni developed his design based on a 
golden-section rectangle that corresponds 
to the Basilica of Maxentius, a building 
across the street from the Danteum's pro- 
posed site. Schumacher also shows 
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Danteum. 
rectangle. 


Decomposition of the golden 


Danteum. End zones in the Composition. 


through illustrations how Terragni was 
significantly influenced by Radice, a con- 
temporary painter, and by Le Corbusier. 


The author combines academic schol- 
arship and architectural, cultural, and 
political history with criticism to create a 
work that is intelligent and well-reasoned, 
though containing some unnecessarily 
dense passages and indistinct illustrations. 
Yet the strength of the book comes as 
much from its simple existence as it does 
from its overall quality. Here is a book 
about a series of drawings for a building 
that was inspired by an epic poem. As 
Schumacher writes, “Theoretically, the 
building has no need to relate to or exist in 
a physical context" since "the spiral 
around which the Danteum is organized 
leads to infinity, to the absence of place." 
It is ironic that the problems of architec- 
tural representation are confronted in ren- 
dering a building that is intended to have 
no place, no space. 


The issue of architectural representa- 
tion is taken full circle, as the building 
remains unbuilt, and therefore, still but an 
idea. For us, the Danteum is an architects 
interpretation of a poet's description, as 
told by a third party. As Giorgio Ciucci 
states in the Introduction: 


The Danteum is the reconstruction of 
a space in which to live a miraculous 
adventure. The adventure is that 
‘higher aesthetic value, and can be 
reached only through formal and logi- 
cal relationships that one can build 
following an abstract and nearly invis- 
ible trace....We have gone from the 
physical reality of an historical dimen- 
sion to the metaphysical dimension of 
a space without context. 


Reviewer Philip S. Kennedy-Grant, 
AIA, is chairman of Architecture New 
Jersey's editorial board. 
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Created 


Next Millenium 


Full Circle Marketing Ventures, Inc.... 


a consulting firm creating synergy through a team approach for positioning and marketing solutions 


Full Circle will give busy decision-makers: 
e (he creative talents of a team chosen by your stafl 
e a set ol goals and developed plans 
designed and executed strategies 
only one coordinating person to meet with 
accountability and efficiency 


Full Circle Marketing Ventures, Inc. 
108C Centre Boulevard e Marlton, NJ 08053 ° 609/596-3261 
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single oven models 
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For those discriminating few who 
appreciate the unique combina- 
tion of professional performance 
and exquisite design, the Viking 
Professional range stands alone. 


In addition to its dramatic styling, 
the Viking Professional range 
offers exclusive features which 
define its class. Viking is the com- 
mercial-type range A.G.A. design- 
certified for standard residential 
installation. Unlike typical commer- 
cial ranges, Viking can be installed 
against ordinary 


walls and cabinets without modifi- 
cation. And the exclusive Viking 
in-the-oven infrared broiler pro- 
vides the broiling system most 
preferred by professional chefs. 
The list of exclusive features goes 
on and on. 


For those who demand the perfor- 
mance and quality of a commercial 
range, but refuse to compromise 
on convenience and safety... 
for those truly dedicated to the 
culinary arts, Viking is in a class 
by itself. 


Professional Performance For The Home : 
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Childproof 
precision-control knobs 
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Thermostatically 
controlled 
griddle/simmer plate 


HANOVER. . «Quality Concrete Pavers & Bricks 


The bottom line is...  . HANOVER” is known for our ability 


and willingness to adapt to the 
requirements of your individual 
design. Our representatives will 
discuss your needs and explain your options. 


not all pavers are created 
equal. Cement and stone is only the 
beginning. Pavers can and should 
become an integral part of your project. 


HANOVER ARCHITHCTIIRAL PRODIICTS INC 


